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AN ART PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE 


HAT essentially was an exposition of his philosophy of art provided 
the burden of a talk in New York City by James Johnson Sweeney. 
In the fact that he was for a long period Director of the Museum of Modern 
Art and for the past years Director of the Guggenheim Museum, it was 
initially obvious to those in attendance that he was heavily weighted on the 
side of abstract art by the very nature of his career itself. What he had to 
say was well-thought out and well-presented; it had the stamp of sincerity 
and conviction. Yet, to our mind, there were quite a few inconsistencies in 
his remarks, all of which in a certain sense were applicable equally to the 
other arts as to painting and sculpture. Implying that it was “snobbish” 
to stick to “names”—by “names” he meant artists whose work has been long 
accepted over the ages—he admitted that his museum did not possess and did 
seek work by certain “classics” in the modern field—Cezanne, for one. Yet 
he also spoke up for the maintenance intact and sacrosanctly of private 
collections. The latter he characterized as bearing the stamp of an individu- 
ality, one of trained sensibilities, and one worthy of preserving. 
The Frick Collection remains an integer; and Mr. Sweeney is right in 
asserting that the public has better opportunities of appreciation when pic- 
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tures, as there, are given a special and gracious setting where they may be 
viewed leisurely and without being overwhelmed by a multiplicity of riches, 
But we detected some lapse into snobbishness in his phrase “trained sensi- 
bilities.” In his own field, that all men of wealth who amassed art collections 
(who else could?) had such characteristics is highly debatable. 


Where Mr. Sweeney made the promoters of abstract, non-objective 
painting open to the charge of snobbishness, however, was inherent in his 
later explanation of one of the purposes and projects of the Guggenheim 
Museum. Advancing no concrete statement, inferentially he admitted that 
this type of work is not accepted by the public in genera] however ardent 
and evangelistic its proponents may be. To change this situation, to have 
the public accept work which a comparative few (of “trained sensibilities,” 
naturally) admire, was a task which he and his associates seemingly did not 
believe could be accomplished in our day. Hence the Museum has a pro- 
gram which looks somewhat far into the future. This is to educate the com- 
ing generation and the follcwing and the following so that eventually the 
public taste will be conditioned to accept what today is only scatteringly 
appreciated. We would have been somewhat more interested in this process 
had Mr. Sweeney revealed the bases on which he and his associates make 
their appraisals. Insofar as these were brought into the discussion, any 
“measuring rod” was quickly ruled out of the question. 

We were reminded of the title of a musical of some years back—"“Any- 
thing Goes.” But, of course—and this impressed us as the deplorable—not 
everything goes. It does not because that which is predicted on norms of 
art long accepted not only by critics but by the public of all ages and many 
races becomes unacceptable. Tradition is translated into an unmentionable 
term. And if such apostles for the future of,art have their way, the severance 
of art from its past will be complete. Meanwhile with immutability setting, 
anarchy rises over the opposite horizon. If there is no “measuring rod” and 
only a select few can understand and appreciate what purports to be a work 
of art, they will set up what will be, in effect, normless norms. 

This is precisely the peril which confronts all art today. A noted sculptor 
of our acquaintance is convinced that communism has its subtle hand in this 
situation. There is a certain logic in his theory even if we doubt that it could 
be proved or that communists exert more than a deep-seated influence. That 
they work against order in any field, as well as in the political, is patent to 
those who know communist methods. Proletarian art, just as proletarian 
poetry which ceased to have importance after the thirties, is on the decline. 
But the derogation of the right ordering of things is persistently present 
today and is at the root of much of the age’s confusion. 
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¢ MERCY 


. Not only fools in their hearts say, 

5 “There is no God!” He too denies 
Who believes not that He seeks His own 
Beyond the dark of Eden’s loss! 

Now, after night, comes light’s full day: 
Such radiance breaks here in the skies 


: As earth has never dreamed nor known. 
. Each compass point: east, west, north, south, 
‘ Shows mercy streaming from His Cross. 
" A woman stands there whom the sun 
2 Clothes with white splendor at hell’s mouth: 
" Hear Whose Voice speaks to her, to John— 
‘i His loved disciple and man’s brother— 
* “Behold your son! Behold your Mother!” 
‘ M. WHITCOMB HESS, 
8 
e 
y 
CHOIR-BOY 
y- 
. Though at times I weave wishes in patterns from dreams 


To sew him a garment with rose-colored seams, 

y When I measure his habits I’m moved to confess 
That his denim jeans are a likelier fit 

Than the virtuous cloak which my fondness has knit, 
Bs For he dwells in a world of clamor and stress, 


d Spending himself in the quest of joy— 

k Nothing more nor less than a boy. 

of But I waken each miracled Sunday morn 

is To the white-robed proof of my dreams reborn. 

id Then I lift my eyes from a Book grown blurred 

at In a tear-spun mist of liturgical lace, 

tO And I know, in the Light Of The World on my face, 
in That The Flesh once again made One with The Word 
e. Has taken, with me, a celestial noise 

nt Out of the mouths of little boys. 


AILEEN FITZPATRICK. 
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STAR-GAZER 







Now on the blue of luminous emptiness, 
Colder than ice the cold Olympian Lyre 
Stretches the tackle from her golden keys 
And strikes a triple wire. 









Now burns the knot of Berenice’s Hair; 

Orion hunts the Pleiades for bliss; 

With smoking hoof of gold the Bull drums home 
Over the huge abyss. 







Bright with the jades and jacks of heathenesse 

Streams the wide blue in old barbarity— 

Those gods and goats a-romp above Thy hills, 
And not a star for Thee! 


Forgive us, Jesus, every ignorant name 

That chalks these walls with levity and lust. 

Thou art the Light, without whose light these stars 
Were less than whirring dust. 


Who will anoint them over for the world, 

Scour all the panels of the Holy Place, 

And rip the Lynx and the Camelopard 
Down from the domes of Grace? 


So if we sought the comfort. of the stars, 

Not strumpet Juno and the heats of Jove— 

But look! Our Lady’s tall and dreamy Wheel 
Beside the Golden Stove! 


Or there—O dwindling dimly down the west 

Her tilted, slow, oblivious Rocking Chair. 

Or Jesus’ Drum, or Joseph’s glittering Axe 
Hung on the idle air! 


So every impudence might be redeemed, 

And all the sweet Redeemer’s stars proclaim 

The praise of One who brushed the void with gold 
To sigh His numerous Name. 














And you and I together looking up 
Might learn as in a primer printed there 
How hard it is to run away from Grace 
When Grace is everywhere. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


TWILIGHT 


Conquer the best of evening—this complete 
Absence of what may wake your mind to links 

Of storm and sunset. Is it time to pause 

From sequences of birth and common day? 

Then we shall need no leaves to lull our rest, 

No breeze to soothe our sleep. If two stars blink— 
One for you, and the other for you, too— 

If two stars rise and make our slumber light 

And yet our morning far, be heaven blessed— 
Heaven that lures, illudes, and is enough 

To those whom twenty-four quick tyrannies, 
Called hours, have once again restored and crushed. 


II 


Yield to the worst of night—this incomplete 
Presence of brightness carrying along 

A vague remembrance of the darkest sea, 

For morning means your soul’s surrender—look— 
To the-forces of day: and this is not 

Full morning if we know and feel and fear 

Our being’s roots are still enmeshed, entangled 

In the symbolic night of human end. 

Shall we now take that which is left to us— 

These twenty-four slow, tantalizing hopes, 

Called hours? Earth—one more bit of it—be bien’ 
Earth that at least is tangible like you. 

JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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THE INCARNATE HEART 







When life that stirs within the mind 
Is death’s incarnate root, 

Then love, earth-breasted, delicate, 
Lies starved on stolen fruit. 














The humble shall rejoice in dust, 
(The proud, dismayed with gold.) 
And certitude revise the heart 
Where life is bought and sold. 





Flaming words still tell it out 
From symmetry of bone, 
How void and vastest emptiness 
May fill on love alone. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


THE LADY OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Welcome your unknown guests within the embrace 
of the long, grey-gloved arms of your streets. 

For one moment of hello let their eyes feel 

the newness of your grass-velvet gown with its 
golden, daffodil trimming. 

Let the gayness of a thousand witty greetings thrill 
thru the light winds of your lips, - 

and then turn us loose in the modern mansion 

of your May Art Festival. 

The genial G: xeral in his arched shrine 

and the modest servants of your Civic Committee 
will direct us on our sauntering, surprising tour. 
Lady, a kiss to thank you for the invitation! 


How complacent her friends sit and stand 

by the painted x-rays of their hearts— 

each so eager to entertain, to elicit a word, 

a phrase of praise. From their thrones around 
her home they seem like titled peers, 

these poor descendants of the Beaux Arts genre. 











Yet they have a right to pose who pattern beauty 

on the naked faces of virgin canvases or over the 
blackened, blotched skin of yesterday’s newspaper. 

See here, see everywhere some autobiographical! print of love, 
left by the choreography of one man’s passionate brush, 
while he stands aside fighting fright or the fierce fire 

of neglect behind a calm, courteous mask. 

Companion, let loose in the bloodstream of your brain 
this truth: an artist must chastise his heart 

before it will sit for a portrait or even a silhouette. 
Gently, deftly, with reverence, and ushered along 

by the sunbeams, seek for some new unbribed hero. 


Farewell, my Lady, and thank you again. 
Perhaps in some unscheduled years when your garden-home 
is sunk in the cellars of searing, silvered skyscrapers, 
you will cry to the upstairs neighbors 
of the gay memories you have of Maytime. 
Tell them that you traded in hearts. 
Friendship was the password; the Arts the common bond. 
Let the rest be the scented secret of your faded and 
frayed party-book. Adieu, Madame, adieu. 
NORBERT M. DORSEY, C.P. 


FOUNDLING 


Not like any blown leaf 

Adrift in the wind of night, 
Stung by fingers of white frost, 
Nor touched by blight. 


Loving arms will claim her now 
” From the midnight pond 

Of shadows she will never know 

In years beyond. 





Yet on some distant night will she 
Suddenly seem lost 
In a fragment of this night 
And feel the frost. 
ANNE TANSEY. 
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ONESELF I CONFESS 


Oneself I confess 

Is enigma enough— 
(Let alone the world, 
Let alone the stars, 
Let alone the wounds, 
Let alone the scars). 


Is a puzzle of poems 
Such a paltry sum 
When weighed against 
The ho-heavy-hum 

Of molecules spun 
Round a living sun? 


Discovery is the journey 
We make on our own. 
And the pulse of the poem 
Is the rhythm of grace 
From a given time 
To a given place. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


MOTET FOR A TRAVELER 


The less and more of whatever I know, 
hard-won by birthing, by keening, by knell, 
is the coast of the country to which I go. 


When I was born, my mother spoke slow— 
already her voice like an echoing shell— 
the less and more of whatever I know. 


Grandfather sang lullabies, fumbling and low, 
every refrain peal-ringing a bell 
of the coast of the country to which I go. 


Plato remembered that where he would go 
was where he had been. What he could tell 
is less and more of whatever I know. 





Dante came inland from Paradiso; 
the odyssey-engram in is Paul’s evangel 
of the coast of the country to which I go. 


Nerves ravel the tenure of beacon-glow; 
throatlatch strains to the words of farewell, 
but the less and more of whatever I know 
is the coast of the country to which I go. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


IN TIME OF THE NIGHT 


Here in the pathless land 

where no water is, 

I know that you are a deep well 
which I have found 

and yet cannot discover; 

your light strikes my soul like swords 
two-edged and merciful, 

but my vision -is dark with sand, 
and ears, against the swell 

and sigh of the sirocco, 

fail to recover 

the mystery of your words. 


O Well, O Wind, O Light— 

in bleached bones I leap 

to your incredible music, a sound 
as the echo of an echo 

from a far and paradisal place. 


_ (But who can dance a dream 
or spell this valley right? ) 


Up, up through the dead air, dead 
where no stars whirl or gleam, 
I lift blind fingers in the radiant night 
touching the holiest tears 
of your invisible face. 
SISTER ROSE DOLORES, S.S. J. 
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MOMENT IN SEPTEMBER 


That fateful moment in the late September 
half dusk that hushed the russet of the room 
to brooding silence, I shall long remember— 
that death which came in with the evening gloom. 
I turned and walked three steps to fetch a book; 
as I had turned, your glowing face was lit 
with what you meant to be the loving look 
that answered when my soul but asked for it. 
But something made me turn again to trace 
a shade I’d missed—and as I looked I knew, 
as if a mask had fallen, from your face 
that minute all pretence to love withdrew. 
As, when I passed the table in the hall 
the roses trembled in their vase one morn, 
loosed all their petals in one noiseless fall, 
and left but brittle stalk and naked thorn. 
BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER. 


CHANGE 


Time moves swiftly—all tomorrow 
Watches while the falcon flies 
Over causes we have sponsored 
And the hound of silence cries; 
As I watch the falcon’s falling 
Time’s small rabbit leaves my hands— 
Not my will but mine the vision— 
Left alone upon the sands 
I can hear the lone hound’s wailing 
In pursuit of yesterdawn 
But have lost the precious moment 
When Time bade my love move on. 
I’m alone and all tomorrow 
Moves across the Great Divide— 
Hound and falcon both elude me 
And the little rabbit died. 

ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 














A YOUNG NIN GROWS OLDER 


Beyond the fluted grass 

of summer fields where birdsong cannot thrill 
with unbearable beauty hour by hour 

the chaste and careful silences, 

Love builds his tower. 


Wrong are songs that spill 

the stillness as a shattered glass 

to mirror fitfully a soul’s repose; 

wise they are who rule so, having ears 
for one canticle alone. 


Against the witchery of wild wind’s calling 
I turn an ear of stone. 


Past steep, sheer cliffs 

of the shadowless height Love climbs on his knees 
the gray sky curls like racing surf, 

and the mute heart hears 

all mystery in a ruffled shell 

while the mind is brine-green seas 

stinging, and salt as tears. 


Well, patience may be measured; 
spare is the space of the decent step. 
Love knows a discipline, my dear, they say... 


I strengthen wings for a lonely lifting 
from night into day. 


“See, Love shields his glance 
from shifting sirens of this illusive wood 
where the blind dragon watches 
and cannot sleep. 
And can I make my curious eyelids close? 


Ah, the eyes of the heart must weep, 
for only so rinsed shall they mind 
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that over the darkened hills and deep 
like lift of rain on thirsting thorns 
Love's sighing blows. 


Sudden, the winter garth, I find, 
is sewn with unicorns 
and a crimson, tapestried rose. 
SISTER ROSE DOLORES, SS. J. 


REVELATIONS 


I bagged a pair of shoes and sent him along: 

“Drop these at the shoemaker’s. Get a hair- 

Cut. Don’t dawdle. Take care.” He left with a song 
Without words, without tune; a boy as fair 

As any; on his own; ten years of invincible cheer 
This day, who could be sullen and headstrong. 


From the porch I savored the morning—promising, 
Instinct with form one ravaged the memory to find; 

Strong with invisible wings surprised behind 

The shape it had. I had heard the dayspring 

Spoken of; it was here. A lone bird sang. 

Only that and my scn.told time as they moved out of mind. 


I forgot him then, as the sower forgets the seed. 
This February day had an old familiar ring 
And yet it was strange as a ceremonial thing. 
A bookish thought spoke of a song on reeds, 
And then it was clear: a premonition of spring 
Was told on the senses, one by one, like beads. 


And I shaved for work in the way of a ritual act 

Thinking sly Plato would know what to say on this day; 
Symbol and covenant, just for that moment the fact 

Was unmasked in the shining, pellucid, immutable face 

Of matter as sacrament, stunned in a posture of grace. 

No wonder my son slipped my mind, til I chanced in his way: 




















Overtaking the lad, I did not know him at first, 

Wrapt as I was; his cap was loose on his head. 

The bag gave him away, and my flapping old flannel shirt 

That he draped himself in like a flag (as I'd often said). 

Was he mine, caught so? Wherever his slow steps led 

There was that in his straight thin shoulders that caused me hurt: 


Store windows gave back the fragile defense of a boy, 

A swagger among the unfolding mysteries; 

And twice I had seen what a man scarce dares to see: 

Surprising the infolding dream of a hobbledehoy 

And the strange quiescent dream of a natal day. 

After such knowledge, no wonder a man must need 

Distract himself with his work as a child with a toy. 
CLAUDE F, KOCH. 


THE UNBREAKING SOUND 


We who are in the pit of grief 

Have been clutched together; 

Your anguished bone let me enflesh, 

My skull lies warmed within your weather. 


So beaten close, my nearly sister, 
Listen through my ear— 
Animal grief is panting out 
And leaves our human corridor; 


For through the stone of your shoulder 
I am held to hearing 

A mankind sound, deep in breath, 

The unbreaking sound of bearing. 


$ 


This is the knowledge bracing breath: 
Our single weight is stood 
Against a scaffolding’s strong height— 
The crossing of two staves of wood. 
ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS,. 
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HUNTER AND BIRD 







As meteors burned before his eyes in wonder, 
The small boy thought it not at all absurd 
To fling him starward and to ride the thunder 
And take alive the uncapturable bird. 





Year upon year, pursuit; he almost touched 
The flawless plumage he had sought from youth; 
And when he died, men said, his fingers clutched 
A single feather from the wings of truth. 
D. B. STEINMAN. 


WORDS FOR THE APOSTLE THOMAS 


Because my mind is such 

That thinking overmuch 
Muddles what is, what not, 

The babel of thing and thought, 


At last it came to doubt 

Itself, the world about, 

All that is dreamed and heard, 
Journey of cloud and bird, 


The psalmody of sea, 

Of wind in the harp of a tree— 
These I no longer loved, 

Being no Jonger proved. 


The door of being shut, 

The candles guttered and cut 
Down to the point of night, 
Where was the promised light? 





Yet would I take the hand 
That led me to understand, 
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Had not that hand been lost, 
Clutched, bleeding, by the cross. 


When, then, the others said, 
“He is risen from the dead!” 
Walled in my room of doubt, 
I would not let darkness out. 


“Not until I see 

The place the nails should be, 
Feel the wounds, and hide 
My hand within His side, 


Will I believe that lie!” 
Feigning, I made reply, 

But neither sight nor sound 
Could turn my mind around. 


Dawn lumbered into day; 
Dark drove eight days away, 
Confirmed what was within 
In my heart, in my sin. 


The morning He appeared 
Through doors that I had barred, 
He turned, “Your eyes have seen 
The place the nails have been, 


Now try to understand,” 

And reached out with His hand. 
It was not sound nor ‘sight 

That turned my mind from night, 


But day within Him called, 
Breaking the darkness walled 
Around me into light— 

(O give me back my sight! ) 


Then all my being was 
Held to the Sun like glass, 
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That some of His light be 
Focused and held in me. 


And since my nature is 

Only made clear in His, 

(Who is what I am not 
Beyond all things and thought) 


He let me live in Him, 
Lightening my life and limb: 
All was His gift, received, 
And credo, I believed. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 


SUBURBAN REVERIE 


I seek a theme to conjure with today, 

And there are many that I brush away, 

The scheme pragmatic, or the truth eternal, 
Facts homiletic, and events diurnal, 

I scorn imponderables of life and death 

And choose the mystery underneath. 

The snows as children watch suburban bowers 
Divest their spotted robes in April showers, 
And join their venture as the quiet spears 

Of jonquils lift earth’s lid and spring appears. 

I play a game that tempts the five shrewd senses 
And keeps the sport within the season’s fences. 
Winter’s the time for the lithe and muscled brain 
To pound on anvils till it links a chain 

Of doubts that spit a metaphysic spark 

Upon the world but never leave a mark. 

When frost is king my doubts are adamant, 
When ice turns soft and teeters, I recant. 


Now, April’s here and that rare interim 

When sunlight drums on the naked bole and limb 
And wakes the root till sap is on the rise 

And swells the buds before our blinking eyes. 
Faith summons light and spills it in the room 

















And probes in every corner with her broom 
And dust of gold and silver make a shaft 
Suspended with a wizard’s ancient craft. 

The children’s voices ripple through the court 
A pleasant sound above the squeal and snort 
Of traffic paying homage to a wink 

From the robots who ignore the noise and stink 
Of trucks that climb the grade and spill 
Cracked stone and grit along the busy hill. 


There’s nothing new but everything is change; 
The slope is scurvy with the winter's mange, 
The dull cocoon from the spring emerges 

And spreads its wings after the cool “asperges” 
Arouses friend and foe beneath the mist 

In a silent war that plagues the moralist. 
Spring is a sloven at the winter’s end 

A tousled drudge for Nature on the mend 
Before the green waves roll across the farm 
And reds and yellows leap with the sun’s alarm. 
A woman waking feels an awkward pause 

At dawn’s deep shadows and the lingering flaws 
Within the mirror. The season’s always young 
When she moves beside her garden walls among 
The furtive ivy, and the feeble stalks 

Of peonies that crowd the graveled walks. 

The robin sings to a rude accompaniment 

Of hammers on sprung clapboards near the vent 
Where ice crept in and pulled out rusty nails, 
The new rakes scratch the crab grass from the trails 
Around the old bronze fountain where the snakes 
Of a Medusa spit snow water at the drakes 

Who preen their feathers in a rainbow arc; 
White tails turn skywards in the sweeter dark 

As tender shoots fill up a mallard’s craw. 

Not far away the squealing of a saw 

Invites the urgent discords of the grackle 

And the sudden answer from the noisy tackle 
Of moving men who hoist a baby grand 

With rhythm of rope and pulley hand by hand. 
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Suburbia takes off her winter coat, 
Unbuttons windows and unveils the boat 

Wrapped in a tarpulin. The bikes appear 

In sudden coveys darting without fear 

Before the trucks. A lady wearing slacks 

Climbs rung by perilous rung and fills the racks 

Of flower boxes around the shuttered dormer. 

A man who paints the eave as the sun grows warmer 
Yells out in terror when the wasps protest 

The smell of oil and putty by their nest. 

The dogs unleashed chase other dogs and cats 

Or scamper through the park with children’s hats. 

The pulse runs high upon this day of labor 

When the hot sun beats the summons on its tabor, 
When blood moves up with sap of sugar maples 
And the pruner nips the shoots of plums and apples. 
In another month the nervous neighborhood 

Will pause again and trees no longer nude 

Will screen the movements of the denizens 

Within closed gardens. Cats will stalk the wrens | 
And nature cruel and solemn will pursue 
Routines of birth and death hid from the view 
Of lovers arm in arm plagued by the scent 

Of honeysuckle that rides with sly intent 

Upon the breeze and tilts the head with pleasure 
And taunts the nose to find the dewy treasure. 











I found no theme today except the wonder 
Of a theme so obvious as April’s thunder 
Exploding clouds on hills and flushing creeks 
With a tawny turbulence of the rainy weeks. 
Rain has a code. You hear it on the roof 
And men who understand it ask it no proof 
Of Spring’s young witchery, nor make denial 
Of prudence lost from heaven’s broken vial. 
The spirit rampant will return too soon 
And wear its “shall nots” when the half-spent moon 
Loosens its grip upon the pulse at flood 
And falcons of our dreams accept the hood. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 








THE POSITION AND PROBLEM OF POETRY 
IN A PROSAIC WORLD 


By WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 


‘N Margaret Kennedy’s novel, The Constant Nymph, there occurs a con- 
versational exchange which succinctly sums up the outlook of many 
today. “Your attitude is all wrong. You put the wrong things first. Music, 
all art... what is it for?” After an interlude discussion on culture, the alter- 
cation between husband and wife explodes into this vivid volley: “It’s a 
much abused word. . . . But it means an important thing, which we can’t 
do without.” And the rejoinder is “Can’t we? I can. By God I can!” 


This Week, the magazine which goes out with so many Sunday papers 
for an astronomical circulation, in its May 14 issue ran an article, “School 
Didn’t Give Us What We Want.” In it, the jeans and juke-box set, inter- 
viewed by a reporter, bitterly bewailed the school hours lost in preoccupa- 
tion with “cultural” courses and declared their preference for the voca- 
tional and professional preparation for life. “You can tell me that history 
is important and French and Spanish a necessity,” one boy said, “but I’ve 
got to earn a living. This broadening is sure a waste of time unless you're 
lucky enough to go to a country-club college.” One constantly has to an- 
swer the question, even in a liberal arts college, about some course which 
was the traditional matrix for the moulding of Western man, “What will 
it do for me?” The obvious implication is that unless one can lay aside 
one’s diploma and wire a house, repair the plumbing or draw a blueprint 
for a gasoline station, the education to which Winston Churchill so nos- 
talgically referred at the M. I. T. mid-century convocation has ceased to be 
of value. 


This is some indication of the turbulently materialistic zei#geist in which 
contemporary poetry is called upon to function; and frankly and reluctantly 
I would publicly indict our dear friend, poetry, for cowardice. She was never 
afraid in the past to buckle on her sword, or take trumpet from the wall; 
she has bled in Various phases of the pageant of history and known the salt 
taste of tears and sweat; but no totalitarianism, no adjutant of the devil has 
ever been able to kill her. What is she currently doing? 


She has in some instances become the mistress of cultists; because a cul- 
ture which is not sure of itself becomes, under pressure, a cult. The esoteric 
replaces the aesthetic and it becomes pedestrian to write a poem that some- 
one can understand. Even punctuation becomes the raw material of poetry 
and, though I have a deep aversion to people who quote themselves, I cannot 
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refrain from citing to you a passage in a satiric verse in which I attempted 
to rebuke these practitioners of the abnormal. It was an autobiographical 
explanation of my first ventures into poetry and a description of how our 
contemporaries were influencing me though “Keats kept coming in”:— 
My verses developed a Rubella rash 

Of period and dot and dash 


Until finally I wrote a thrilling ode 
Entirely in Morse Code. 


So poetry on the one hand has become a kind of a charade, written for the 
benefit of anagram addicts. In 1954 T. S. Eliot gave a lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota entitled “The Frontiers of Criticism” in which, among 
other good things, he said: — 

After the production of my play The Cocktail Party, my mail was 
swollen for months with letters offering surprising solutions of what the 
writers believed to be the riddle of the play’s meaning. And it was evi- 
dent that the writers did not resent the puzzle they thought I had set 
them—they liked it. Indeed, though they were unconscious of the fact, 
they invented the puzzle for the pleasure of discovering the solution. 

On the other hand and just as discouragingly, poetry has withdrawn into 
voluntary exile to mourn in her cloistered tent pitched in Philistia. She 
will not sing in the presence of scoffers; she will not summon because backs 
are turned on her. She slumps in defeatism in a world which makes 
machinery more important than man. 

Now one may not subscribe to the swelling role which Shelley attributes 
to poets. “But poets, or those who imagine and express this indestructible 
order, are not only the authors of language and of music, of the dance, and 
architecture, and statuary, and painting; they are the institutors of laws, and 
the founders of civil society, and the inventors of the arts of life, and the 
teachers, who draw into a certain propinquity with the beautiful and the 
true, that partial apprehension of the agencies of the invisible world which 
is called religion.” But it is definitely one of the functions of poetry to teach 
—not obviously in the mere didactic sense but through the creation of a 
climate in which men can breathe the good, the true and the beautiful. 
There is an incident in Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s novel, Seasoned Timber, 
which is moving and symbolic. 


Timothy Hulme, middle-aged principal of an old Vermont Academy, 
hopelessly in love with a girl much younger than himself and bothered by 
the thought that his own young nephew may take her love away from 
him, spends a night (as was the yearly custom at the School) on a moun- 
tain shelf, called ‘““The Cobble,” with his students and another elderly man 
as assistant proctor. From the Cobble there is a magnificent view of both 
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moonrise and sunrise. Musing on his woes he awaits the rise of the moon. 
“Timothy held his watch to the glow of the fire. Past midnight. In an 
hour the moon would be up. By the traditional routine of this yearly 
expedition on the mountain with the Senior boys, he was to waken the 
sleepers to see the moon rise over The Wall. He knew what would happen 
when he did: yawns, grunts, momentary openings of an eye, the blankets 
re-rolled more tightly around the motionless forms. The teacher’s life, 
he had often thought—continually waking sleepers to see beauties or mean- 
ings they cared nothing about, and watching them sink back to apathy.” 


The vigil may be long and cold, her heart may be heavy and she may be 
rewarded with a response that is lethargic if not actually hostile. But not 
for that may poetry abandon her post or her destiny. She must gird herself, 
change with the times, though not essentially, revise her idiom and make 
herself heard. No timid poet content with his own little coterie, fringing 
thought with delicate and meaningless littie filigrees, will answer poetry’s 
great need in our day. 

On the fifteenth anniversary of this Society, we issued “A Manifesto on 
Poetry.” It is comforting to go back to it now and to see how time has con- 
firmed the truths the manifesto stated. Here are some of the sentiments 
expressed then: 


Poetry has been enslaved by those who are the enemies of the human 
spirit. 

The sickness of poetry is the sickness on the one hand of those writers 
who agitate, depress and confuse their readers and themselves; on the 
other, of those who hold that poetry is a mere matter of pleasant words, 
neatly arranged in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy sentiments, 
nature reports and routine pieties. 

Cliques of men and women writers continue to confuse the art of 
poetry with various cults of unintelligibility and pretend to discover 
meaning in sophistications of language which demonstrably are meaning- 
less. Their infatuation with the obscure confesses artistic failure and 
infallibly points to intellectual decay. 

Other writers, pretending to be devoted to poetry, instead are devoted 
to the spread of political, social and ideological theories. 

For these reasons, we hold that since in greater part entrenched critics 
lack real poetic knowledge or lack real conviction or lack real courage, 
criticism has failed in the urgent and necessary task of evaluating the 
poetic literature of our time. 

We believe that such an evaluation is particularly necessary now be- 
cause poetry is an index to our spiritual potency, and a prophecy of our 
future spiritual action. 

His poetry must be solidly founded in a philosophy which unwaveringly 
sees man as a whole. It cannot be set adrift on a sea of negation or un- 
solved speculations. It cannot afford to be cut off from the rich heritage 
of tradition. 
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Poetry is a public, not a private, function. It is placed in the devoted 
service of Beauty, who admits no other mistress before her. It is, because 
the poet nobly moved by his emotional perceptions and intuitions, seeks 
through his communication to engage man’s highest faculties. This he 
does so that he may communicate a direct apprehension of reality which 
he uniquely recognizes. 

We call upon poets, publishers and critics to consider these principles, 
basic in any fine art, and to re-examine their vocations. We call upon 
them to rediscover great and liberating ideas. We call upon them to be 
alive to vision and inspiration. We call upon them to rescue themselves 
and their public from the morass of mediocrity into which most poetry 


has fallen. 

Poetry must not be trivial, ignoble, purely sensuous, trite or bizarre 
in its effect for the reader. It is an activity on that spiritual plane where 
the poet leads with the priest and the prophet. 


The emphasis on the spiritual is the key to our problem and our solution. 
As Catholics we raise the Collect of the Mass of the Holy Spirit to Heaven: 
“God Who by the light of the Holy Spirit does instruct the hearts of Thy 
faithful, grant us by the same Holy Spirit, a love and relish of what is right 
and just and constant enjoyment of His holy Consolations.” “Da nobis in 
eodem Spiritu recta sapere.” Notice that the word is “sapere,” not “intel- 
ligere, scire, cognoscere.” “Sapere” means a deep interior relish and love 
of the recta, the right and proper things. It is not then a mere intellectual 
knowledge that is academic, semantic, exegetical or hermeneutic. “Sapere” 
is the root of “Sapientia,” wisdom; the homo sapiens, the civilized man, is 
simply he who can appreciate and appraise correctly, the man of discernment. 
While there are such in the world, poetry will not die; for there will always 
be men in whom the creative ache burns, others in whom the appreciative 
echo responds, The spiritual is the answer. 

None of us is ingenuous enough to think that this means pietistic, perish 
the thought. Intellectum valde ama, writes Gilson in his splendid paper, 
“The Intelligence in the Service of Christ”; and he is quoting Augustine. 
Gilson subsumes: “Catholics, who confess the eminent value of nature be- 
cause it is the work of God, let us therefore show our respect for it by 
positing as the first rule of our action, that piety never dispenses with 
technique. For technique is that without which even the most lively piety 
is incapable of using nature for God. No one, nor anything, obliges the 
Christian to busy himself with science, art or philosophy, for other ways of 
serving God are not wanting; but if that is the way of serving God that he 
has chosen, the end itself which he proposes for himself in studying them, 
binds him to excellence. He is bound by the very intention which guides 
him, to become a good savant, a good philosopher or a good artist.” 
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More and more the need of mature and deep spirituality in the shaping 
of man’s mind has been reaffirmed, after an interlude of raucous materialism. 
In the Terry lectures which he delivered at Yale in 1943, Maritain did some 
radical thinking about this whole topic. He envisions the ideal university, 
as Newman did, as “a place of teaching universal knowledge” but realizes 
too the modern need of specialization. He divides his university into four 
orders of knowledge or “cities”; and the highest and fourth deals with “those 
sciences which are also wisdom—philosophy, theology and the history ot 
religions.” Beyond the university itself there would be the specially or- 
ganized and endowed institutes of advanced research in which there would 
be special centers of spiritual enlightenment, staffed by men trained in the 
spiritual life and in contemplation. The provision of retreats in such in- 
stitutes would be simple for Catholics; and Maritain cites the Hindu ashrams 
and the American Quaker school at Pendle Hill as examples of similar 
efforts outside the Church. 


Not by bread alone can man live and on this meagre diet any civiliza- 
tion will die of malnutrition. In one swift, compact sentence Polybius com- 
pressed the history of a nation’s decadence and death, the while he im- 
mortally summed up the mentality which we have come to call secularism 
“In Carthage,” he wrote, “no one is blamed, however he may have gained 
his wealth.” With that as her text, Agnes Repplier comments with savage 
incisiveness: “A pleasant place, no doubt, for business enterprise; a place 
where young men were taught to get on, and extravagance kept pace with 
shrewd finance. A self-satisfied place, self-confident, money-getting, woman- 
loving people, honoring success and hugging their fancied security, while 
in far-off Rome Cato pronounces their doom.” Her words recall the dramatic 
moment in Arthur Conan Doyle’s story, when the Carthaginians, assembled 
on a height overlooking the ocean, breathlessly watched a lone ship of their 
invincible navy approach. Was she a messenger of victory over Rome? 
Had the ships of Carthage swept the Mediterranean of this restless and ruth- 
less race across the sea? Were the lanes of commerce once again open for 
the merchantmen of Carthage? The questions were answered by a lithe, 
fast Roman raider which slid out of the horizon to overtake, shatter and 
sink the solitary survivor of Carthage’s unconquerable fleet. 


As he traveled around the world, Mr. Belloc tells us, he was forever 
fascinated by the relics and remnants of history, the detritus deposited by 
the flood of events. “One,” he concludes, “has impressed me most. It was a 
single plank which bore painted upon it, rather roughly, the single word 
‘Carthage.’” It stood on a sand-scourged, windswept hill where once Scipio 
had declaimed Homer while the flames licked and flickered over “the towers 
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of that imperial city that radiated over the Mediterranean and drew to itself 
the luxury and the wealth of every shore.” 

Now the frightening fact is that there are many American cities for 
which Polybius’ sketch of Carthage would still be a brief but accurate 
biography. There are thousands of Americans who are like the “insensate 
Carthaginians,” as Martial called them, for whom the only values which 
matter are those that ring on the counter and show in the cash register. They 
consistently confuse motion with progress, action with accomplishment, and 
acquisition with achievement. No one criticizes them so long as their ac- 
tivity is capped with success and wears some complexion of legality; and, of 
course, as Chesterton once remarked, “no man is such a legalist as the good 
Secularist.” 

These are the attitudes which poetry must combat and conquer. Let us 
into the breech again; determined that a live, vivid, commanding poetry 
shall once more arouse the world. We cannot admit defeat or discourage- 
ment; we must always remind ourselves that even if poetry seems to be at 
times just a voice crying in the wilderness, that so long as there is a voice 
there is never completely a wilderness. 


Book Reviews 


VIERECK AND THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION 


The Persimmon Tree, by Peter Viereck. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Viereck’s verses will gratify his admirers by the increasing ripeness, 
opulence and mellowness of his lyric vein. He has not altogether overcome 
his self-consciousness. He is still hiding, like a faun in the garden, to 
glimpse the latest surprising move of his psyche. At times he jumps out 
with a whoop, at times with a wounded cry. But he knows now what he is 
up to, or more properly, what his psyche is up to, and this maturity results 
in a poetic expression that is at once freer and more disciplined than that 
of his earlier volumes of poetry. This new wisdom may be seen in the title 
poem and two related lyrics, “To the Creative Imagination” and “Imagina- 
tion the Healer.” 

The persimmon tree is a symbol of “Truths that assault us squashily,” 
truths of the imagination that descend to us, not as radiant and regal ab- 
stractions, but cloyed with lusts, stained and cloudy. We do wrong, he seems 
to say, in refusing the “harsh-cored vision that shoots from the persimmon 
tree.” For “squashy” though this vision be, without it, earth is drabber than 
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need be. Experience, he would have us believe, is impure but it is our only 
source of knowledge and of joy. In “To the Creative Imagination,” he fur- 
ther defines the habits of the imagination. Imagination releases us from the 
guilt “of doubting true hallucinations”; it is a bell ringing alternatively 
the notes of denotation—and connotation, reversing moods from orgy to 
pastoral, from delicate grotesques to burlesque outrage. Nothing lasts but 
these variations, 


And yet (lest moon go out of print) 
Love’s one same chime attunes them all. 


Imagination is a liberator that dodges “the treadmill of bread-chores 
swindling us of breath.” It is the “innate wind” or soul, of love’s chime, of 
free sails, of folded wings, that is, of all the possibilities man craves to possess. 
In the third poem Imagination is personified as the healer, the reconciler. 

Whereas in the treadmill time of “bread-chores,” nothing that passes is 
ever restored, the seed dies, radiance drains, in timelessness imagination 
makes all things possible. 

Where bark brushed me, dryads flower. 

Spray that skimmed me, blooms a sea-queen. 


Wish is flesh when I empower. 
Where I waver, heavens weaken. .. . 


Where I rape, decay reverses. 

Ash reverts to ember at my thyrsis, 
Laurel back to nymph—I wish, possess. 
What I turn from, death disperses 
Heavens bless what I caress. 


It is clear, from these poems, that Viereck is entranced by the harmoniz- 
ing power of the creative imagination, and its harmonizing act—the evoca- 
tive symbol. This obsession with the symbol, and concurrently with magic 
and myth characterizes poetic practice from the times of Coleridge and 
Keats to the present. What is new about Viereck’s discovery of the imagina- 
tion is its ability to reconcile violently opposite experience. His verses are 
a tissue of paradoxes; in “To My Isis” there is mimicry of mud and spirit; in 
the five sonnets comprising “A Walk on Moss,” Eros walks with Agape; in 
the Phi Beta Kappa poem, “At the River Charles,” and its companion 
piece, “Etruria,” the constant sun opposes the inconstant spray, the perma- 
nent vision clashes with fugitive sights. Paradoxical in theme and in treat- 
ment these verses are paradoxical too in the apposition of philosophical and 
topical subjects, ancient literary conventions and biographical experience. 

In many ways The Persimmon Tree is a dramatization of many of the 
fashionable intellectual attitudes of contemporary literature. It is tense, 
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complex, ironic, metaphysical. Its echoes and allusions relate the classical 
past and the violent present. In “Decorum and Terror: Homage to Goethe 
and Hart Crane,” Mr. Viereck epitomizes his own central method when he 
writes of the two contrasting poets: 


. ++ You need each other, mint and thyme, 
Yours the cool and yours the acrid clime; 
Art’s two equal, different truths you mime. 
Since a ghost can vault the fence of time, 
Meet as house-guests here within my rhyme. 


This, then, is the impact of Viereck’s book—poetry needs Goethe and Crane, 
the past and the present, decorum and violence. The either-or attitude, 
characteristic of revolutionary poetry of an earlier generation, yields to the 
and-and attitude of the mid-century. Whether this synthesis results in better 
poetry than the thesis of tradition and the antithesis of revolt is another 
question. At all events Mr. Viereck’s poetry is civilized in tone, but not 
too civilized to carry an urgent note-—FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


LIFE IS SIMPLE 


Checkerboard of Talk, by Sophie Himmell. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates. $2.75. 

Sophie Himmel! is a grandmother who came back to poetry, with her 
family grown, and her spirit rich in experience and mature in vision. Her 
current volume includes selections from two earlier books. Within the 
Crucible and Spontaneous Now. Several poems which have appeared in 
SPIRIT over the past decade are included in Checkerboard of Talk. 

The distinctive marks of talent in Sophie Himmell’s writing are sharp 
observation of life, an intense discipline in form, a good ear for the musical 
phrase, and a willingness to experiment in metrics even within the narrow 
confines of two or three stanzas. Mrs. Himmell writes about what she 
knows best—families, neighbors, children, and life in its simple, but never 
obvious situations. Occasionally she reveals an ironic touch which is best 
illustrated by the opening lines of “There Is No Time.” 


There is no time, no time 
For euphony or scansion: 
Let poetry go hang! 
That factual design 

May supersede the flight 
Of reverie’s invention. 


There is no time, no time 
For the syllabic scope; 
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Let nuclear combustion 
Splinter air, crack skull. 

Put the winged horse to pasture, 
And ride the isotope. 


Only one poem exceeds a page and the typical length is eight to ten 
lines. Her diction is lively and fresh in color, and she eschews pomp and 
pretense in her verbal associations and references. It is unusual to find 
fault with brevity but an occasional poem suffers from excessive compression, 
and with the juice squeezed out of it, tends to become aphon.stic. The 
quatrain “We Have Been Righteous” has an idea that demands expansion. 
The reader is intrigued by the theme stated, but is left waiting, not for an 
answer but an enlargement of argument. 


Let us ring doorbells of deep sleep, 
Wedge dreams in a revolving door: 
When caught by virtue’s frenzy, we 
Dash out and purchase us a war. 


Most of her quatrains have implications far beyond the four lines which 
frame the picture, as in “Let This Suffice”— 

Who were my loves before you came? 

Love was their name. 

Should you persist and ask this twice, 

I will tell lies. 
There is little to complain about, however, because Mrs. Himmell knows 
her scope, and ranges freely within it—A. M. SULLIVAN. 


FROM A WINDOW 


The Town Not Yet Awake, by Dorothy Cowles Pinkney. New York: The 
Fine Editions Press. $3.00. 

The poems included in this “first book” have appeared in sixteen maga- 
zines (two of them major) and have won more than half a dozen prizes. 
They are varied in content and in competence. Many are simple descriptive 
pieces: about “the emerald heads of mallards,” the “plop of gulls,” dunes 
and beach grass, cloverleaf patterns below a plane, fog blotting out the 
neighborhood—" Just before dawn the massive pines set sail, Battleship big, 
they went out four abreast.” This is the sort of exercise anyone can do, sit- 
ting by a window. 

There is another section on love, following the limp unconviction: 
“What Life is, I don’t know; What Love is, I can’t tell you.” Here, however, 
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are poems which have a bit more strength. “The Beach Girl” and “The 
Seventh Convict” from a later section, have just the right semi-ballad touch, 
control of narrative, suggestion of incident, awareness of person. But the 
command is fleeting; in a would-be satiric poem on an “Industrial Giant,” 
entitled “Goliath Stoned by a Moment’s Personal Poetry,” the tycoon, throb- 
bing to “airlift urgency,” “sessions in transit, sessions in private” collapses 
behind the weak pile of a Mother Goose ending: “Now you are nameless, 
great man, great man, Now you are summerless, Who are you?” Satire won't 
stand sing-song. 

Much of the section which gives the book its name proves to be a com- 
bination of Thomas Wolfe and any given tabloid: sleeping towns and life 
in tenement windows seen from train windows (“occasional figures water- 
ing limp geranium”); self-chastisement for all the crimes of humanity; a 
report on an illegitimate infant found in a trash can by a rubbishman “In 
spotted jeans and squaretoed homely shoes” who thereupon decides to quit 
his job; the dreadfulness of authority in school—“correction and coercion 
and conformity.” 

The whole thing ends on a sad, deistic note, “Sonnets for These Atomic 
Times.” Here there is courage and assurance: man must climb higher. Yet, 
in the same sonnet, he is “God's least idea,” one who is scarcely noticed 
“flitting through His head,” one without “anchors anywhere.” As another 
poem ends: “Grass being silent knows what it believes. . ..O for the tough, 
green, skinny-rooted ignorance of grass!”-—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Singapore, Malaya 
To the Editor—. . . What I'd like to say is this—poetry cam be anything. 
It can be an overflow of emotion; it can be an image, a bit of description 
of an experience, or even a delightful bounce of words. It doesn’t have to 
be any one. It can even be a combination of qualities. It is rather dangerous 
to set up a definition like “poetry should be an overflow of emotions” and 
then rule out all that do not qualify. 
Again, too, we all want our poetry to be “original,” “unusual,” “different.” 
On the other hand, if we strive for originality too much, then we become 
cbscure, rare, etc. I believe that modern poetry is on the wrong track when 
it is always searching for the “latest,” “newest” theme or word combination. 
On the other hand, I too dislike to see the same old poems on the same old 
subjects. As Dr. Johnson says, “Those writers who lay on the watch for 
novelty can have little hope of greatness; for great things cannot have 
escaped former observation.” 
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Daiches mentions this in his discussion of analytic criticism. He describes 
some of the characteristics of the “new writing,” then goes on to say: “It 
is natural that these modern critics should concentrate on those literary 
works where paradoxical handling of ideas, the unification of opposites, the 
deliberate play with irony and double meaning, are clearly present, as in the 
metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century and those modern poets who 
have been influenced by them. .. . Modern critical practice is closely related 
to the techniques of modern poetry.” 

I suppose modern poetry is a bit like a child who ran away from his un- 
happy Victorian home and soon found himself in a woods where he has 
been ever since—too rebellious to go back to his unsatisfactory home, yet 
not knowing how to get himself out of the woods into some field, meadow, 
town or shelter. I suppose few if any poets in our generation have the an- 
swer; so, as long as we live, poetry shall remain “the sick man of the arts.” 
It’s rather sad to think that such a state has come about. After all, poetry 
is as old as mankind; and when Homer sat down with his harp, the car- 
penters, butchers and bakers gathered round. Today, the same people would 
be caught dead before they’d read any poetry—and to a certain extent one 
really can’t blame them.—MARGARET LEONG. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor—Recently I came across an article, “Imagination, Freed and 
Disciplined” in your magazine. To be honest with you, I cannot say I en- 
tirely understood everything in it. Your main point was that imagination 
should be free yet controlled—no particular perception on my part in that 
since this is announced in the title. But what eluded me was the quotation 
(or quotations) from an article by Elizabeth Sewell concerning “dead 
images.” I just wondered if she proposes that we rid our literature of refer- 
ences—isn’t “association” now the word in style?—derived from Christianity 
and its symbols and also from all the classics. If that is the proposal she 
advances—and somehow I don’t think I’ve interpreted her correctly, hence 
the “if’—then I cannot find myself going along. 

Isn’t it true that in the theatre, for instance, playwrights are going back 
to the Greek classics? Eugene O'Neill did in Mourning Becomes Electra, 
even if he did set his play in recent New England. On Broadway last year. 
Tiger at the Gate was straight out of Homer, laid in Troy of its own time yet 
carrying lessons for our own age. The Trojan Women is soon to be revived, 
and there have been numerous adaptations of that play’s basic idea. I doubt 
that even passing references to Helen or Electra, Magdalen or Judas will 
ever lose their significances——Louis J. O'CONNELL. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Clifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 
promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 





SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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